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General Community Plan for Belmont, Pueblo, Colorado. Present development is in the lower left corner. 
Contour intervals are five feet. 
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Plan-itorial . . . 


Toward Better Subdivision 


The Division of Research of the Housing and Home Finance Agency has just 





released a publication called “Suggested Land Subdivision Regulations” which 
should, if carefully considered by municipal officials, result in a better and more 
equitable handling of subdivisions of cities and counties throughout the nation. 

Over the years, we have seen ever increasing requirements placed upon the 
developer of residential property. This was a desirable trend as long as the re- 
quirements were reasonable and bore a direct relationship to the use and char- 


acteristics of the development in question. 


Excessive Requirements 


But when regulations are adopted which require a developer to install 10 
inch concrete pavements on minor residential streets of single family homes: 
when 60 foot rights-of-way and 36 foot roadways are specified for such streets: 
and where the developer must bear the expense of oversize utilities and streets 
to serve areas beyond his own project: then the municipality has exceeded the 


bounds of equity and reasonableness. 


A Constructive Guide 


offers reasonable and construc- 
Much 


of the value of the booklet will be found in the extensive footnotes which dis- 


“Suggested Land Subdivision Regulations” 


tive suggestions for the form and organization of a subdivision ordinance. 


cuss the various standards and alternatives in a constructive and realistic man- 
ner. This happy result is due in no small degree to the original draftsman of 
the document, who was well acauainted with the practical problems facing the 
land developer, as well as the questions of public policy both at municipal and 
FHA levels. 


Pre-Application Procedure 


One of the 
provision for “pre-application” on subdivision plats. 


most constructive suggestions contained in the booklet is the 
This sets up a procedure 
whereby the developer can come to the planning commission with sketch plans 
showing the general layout of the project and its relation to the adjacent areas 
and facilities. While some cities follow this practice informally, the more usual 
procedure is to reauire the developer to expend a considerable amount of time 
and money on the preliminary plat before he has any knowledge that his layout 
will be approved or will reauire extensive revision. The usual “preliminary 
plat” thus becomes a plat for conditional approval which leads directly and with 
the minimum of revision to the final plat for record purposes. 

Under this procedure, both the developer and the planning commission can 
work out many of the problems involved in land subdivision on an informal 
basis, which should make for ‘a better end result and at the same time speed up 
the processing of subdivision plats which in many cities has become an entirely 
too lengthy process. 

Council Review 

The Executive Committee of the Community Builders’ Council had the op- 
portunity of reviewing this document in draft form. A number of its recom- 
mendations have been incorporated into the text and footnotes, making it. we 
believe, an even more useful document for assisting developers and public agen- 


cies to get together on the important subject of good land planning. 


M.S.W. 
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PANEL SESSION IN SEATTLE 


Seattle, Washington, will be the lab- 
oratory for a panel session of the In- 
stitute’s Central Business District Coun- 
cil on April 30, May 1 and 2. Members 
of this panel are Chairman Boyd T. 
Barnard, Philadelphia; Hobart C. 
Brady, Wichita; Philip W. Kniskern, 
Philadelphia; Paul T. McCord, Indian- 
apolis; Warren L. Morris, Cleveland; 
Hugh Potter, Houston: Lloyd B. Reid, 
Detroit; Richard J. Seltzer, Philadel- 
phia; J. Truman Streng, Springfield, 
Mass.; Larry Smith, Seattle; Howard 
J. Tobin, Milwaukee; and Foster Win- 
ter. Detroit. 

The City of Seattle is 
about expediting traffic movement 
through its central business district 
and is troubled by the related parking 
problem. To unify local thinking and 
action on these two considerations to 
better the well-being of the City’s 
downtown area, the Mayor, in March, 
appointed a committee. This action 
group is composed of representatives 
of the City, local business, labor, and 
civic groups, organized under the name 
of the Mayor’s Committee on Parking 
and Relief of Traffic Congestion. To 
aid and unify their thinking about 
these problems, the Seattle Committee 
has invited recommendations and ob- 
servations from this panel of the Insti- 
tute. 


concerned 


During the sessions, the long-range 
thoroughfare proposals and current 
traffic improvement projects, including 
the widely known Alaskan Way Via- 
duct, will be analyzed. 





BELMONT — A REALIZATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD 


Planning and building a complete 
neighborhood of homes with every 


amenity for modern living is probably 
the dream of every land developer and 
community planner. Even so, the 
number of projects which have been 
built incorporating neighborhood prin- 
ciples have been relatively small. Thus. 
particular interest to review 
the project of Belmont Pueblo, 
Colorado which is now under construc- 


it 


is of 
near 


tion and which conforms so closely to 
the concept of modern neighborhood 
planning. 

3efore proceeding with a review of 
this project, it is worth noting the ele- 
ments which make up a well designed 
neighborhood. THE COMMUNITY BUILD- 
rRS HANDBOOK describes the physical 
characteristics of a neighborhood as a 
complete and self-contained residential 
community of sufficient population to 
have its own local shopping center, 
elementary school, and recreation fa- 
cilities. It can be bounded by main 
traffic arteries but not cut by them. 
Local streets within the neighborhood 
should be designed to serve local needs 
only and to discourage their use by 
through traffic. Normally, two or more 
dwelling types—single family, two fam- 
ily, apartments—should be provided in 
appropriate locations. 

Belmont not only has followed these 
principles to a marked degree, but has 
handled them in the physical design 
with exceptional competence. Hence, 
it is worthwhile to trace its develop- 
ment in some detail. 


The Economy of Pueblo 


Early in 1950 John Bonforte of Colo- 
rado Springs developed a small resi- 
dential project in Pueblo called Bonny- 
ville which attracted the attention of 
a large land owner of that city. The 
land owner was interested in develop- 
ing a well integrated community on a 
1200 acre site northeast of the city 
proper. Mr. Bonforte undertook the 
job and Belmont was born. 

The justification for the 
community revolved around the indus- 
trial development of Pueblo which, 
with a population of some 84,000 per- 
sons, is the second largest municipality 
in Colorado. The City contains 180 in- 
dustrial concerns of which the steel 
plant of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co., located in the southern part of the 
City, is the largest. This company is 
now engaging in a 50 million dollar ex- 
pansion program. 


economic 


PLANNING PRINCIPLES 


The Pueblo Ordnance Depot which 
employs about 7,500 persons is located 
about 14 miles east of the City. At the 
present time some 35 Colorado towns 
serve as bedroom communities for the 
plant. Approximately 2.700 
workers now commute from points as 
far distant as La Junta, Canon City, 
and Walsenburg, involving distances of 
50 miles or 


ordnance 


more. 


Development 


Shortly after the inception of Bel- 


mont the land planning firm ot Har- 
man and O'Donnell was retained to 
develop the community plan. Con- 


started in November, 
portion of the tract adja- 
cent to the city limits, where 130 homes 
are completed or under construction. 
Development of the first full neighbor- 
hood unit will te the next step. This 
is the section shown in detail on the 
Village, which 

units on 


struction was 
1 


1951, in the 


plan as Colonial will 


contain 688 living approxi- 
mately 130 acres. The program calls 
for the eventual construction of 10,000 
homes to be built at the rate of 2,000 
per year. Each neighborhood will be 
annexed to the city prior to construc- 
tion. The houses now under construc- 
tion are of frame, priced from $8,500 
to $12,000, and contain 2 and 3 bed- 
rooms with 1!2 baths. 


Land Use and Planning Features 


The community is designed to ac- 
commodate five neighborhood units, 
each with its own centrally located 
elementary school combined with park 
and recreation area. An inspection of 
the plan will reveal how well this has 
been accomplished. 

Special note should be taken of the 
location of the major street 
which bounds each neighborhood and 


system 


leads to the main shopping center at 
the projected freeway route along the 
west boundary of the community which 
will provide direct access to downtown 
Pueblo, the Ordnance Depot, and the 
steel mill. 

The arrangement of local residential 
streets is of particular interest. In gen- 
eral, a system of four collector streets 
from the central part of each 
neighborhood to the surrounding major 
Minor most 
are limited in length and in no case 
are there any “through” 
courage short 
Foot combined 
park arranged to 
minimum of street crossings. 


lead 


streets. streets in 


cases 
streets to en- 
cuts or through traffic 
access to school and 
sites 1s require a 
Both the 


number of schools and their location 


were worked out with and approved 
in advance by the school authorities. 

attention is called to the 
careful arrangement of land uses. A 
natural valley park has been utilized 


Particulai 


as a buffer between the 


ter and 


shopping cen- 

No. 2. Apart- 
ments have also been effectively 
as a transitional use 


neighborhocd 
used 
between commer- 
cial and single family dwellings. as well 
as providing a maximum of close walk- 
in trade for the shopping center. 
Church sites located on the main street 
system are 
neighborhoods and 


accessible to all 
additional 
transition buffers at strategic 

Originally the plan 


easily 
form 
points 

called for small 
shopping centers in each neighborhood. 


These have now been consolidated into 


one well located site which serves 
three neighborhoods and should result 
in a stronger center than under the 
original scheme. The high school 





been located with reference to fut 
development to the east 

The general distribution of land uses 
within the five 
tcllows: 


neignbornoods IS as 





) eat 9-10 acres 

20 acres 

30 acres 

40 acres 

eac 1', acres 

ts acres 

Main center 29 acres 
Neighborhood cente1 11 acres 


Subdivision Features 

Topographically, the community area 
is divided into two parts. Neighbor- 
hoods 1, 2, and 3 are located on one 
side of a natural divide while Neigh- 
borhoods 4 and 5 are on the other 
Present sanitary sewage facilities will 
serve the former while the latter will 
rely on a new city trunk sewer to be 
connected with the municipal treatment 
plant. 
supply through a 


Water is available from the city 
36 inch main adjoin- 
ing the project 
Major streets in the community have 
a right-of-way width of 100 feet which 
creates an additional setback for homes 
facing these routes as well as for pos- 
sible future widening. Collector streets 
width of 60 feet 
and minor residential streets of 50 feet. 
Typical lot sizes range from 60 ft. x 
115 ft. for two bedroom 
rt; x. 215-tt. for 
rocms. 
width 
for overhead utilities. 


have a right-of-way 


houses to 65 
units with three bed- 
All corner lots are 70 feet in 


Rear easements are provided 
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General Characteristics 


The land surrounding the community 
is at present unplatted and undevel- 
oped. Approximately 1,100 acres have 
been added to the holdings since the 
community was first projected making 
total site around 2,300 
acres. 

The site is at a high elevation over- 
looking the mountains and the City of 
Pueblo to the west and south. Rela- 
tionship to prevailing winds is excep- 
tionally good, in that the area is wind- 
ward of any industrial development. 

Belmont was reviewed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Community 
Builders’ Council at its plan analysis 
session in Chicago in January. 


available of 


Home Part of Neighborhood 


Thomas Adams, planning pioneer of 
the early 20th century, said: “A home 
is not a detached unit but a part of a 
neighborhood, which in turn is part of 
a town; and the good quality of the 
home usually depends at least as much 
on its surroundings as on its design and 
construction. Hence the vital impor- 
tance of ground planning and control 
of the development of neighborhoods”. 
Belmont has the promise of fulfilling 
this concept to an exceptional degree. 


PUSH BUTTON PARKING 


The latest from Washington on park- 
ing at this time is the Park-O-Mat. 
This is a sky-scraper garage with auto- 
matic, push-button car storage. The 
building is a 16-story, reinforced struc- 
ture with two 
commodate 72 cars when all stalls are 
filled. It stands mid-block on a lot 
having 25 feet of frontage with a depth 
of 80 feet abutting on a 20-foot public 
alley in the rear. 
is not for 


basement levels to ac- 


3ecause the building 
and be- 
Teet 


human occupancy 
ease storv heights are 
the Board of Adjustment al- 
lowed the 16 under a zoning 
height restriction which usually allows 
for 11 floors only. 

The parking is fully mechanical. 
Neither the customer nor the attendant 
enters the interior of the garage. The 
cars are maneuvered onto a mechan- 
ical device which handles any type and 
make of car. At the flick of a switch, 
the devices onto an 
elevator. this, the 
dolly slides the car by push button 
control into an individual, weather 
proof stall from which the car doesn’t 
move until the customer presents his 
claim check at the street level pay 
window. When the customer calls for 
his car, the mechanical 
reversed. 


onlv 715 
Zoning 


stories 


moves 
From 


automatic 
mechanical 


procedure is 
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Traffic-wise, the only disadvantage to 
this robot is the magazine space re- 
quired out front. In the Washington 
case, there are only two elevators, but 
as the system can be built with any 
number of units, according to the width 
of the lot, the curb cut could become 
excessively wide. Otherwise the bui!d- 
ing would have to set back to 
for a sufficient reservoir for cars await- 
ing delivery to the elevator. The other 
disadvantage would be quickly learned 
if the electric current were to fail. But 
in this automatic parking, the car 
parker knows his car :s protected from 
weather and is not maneuvered 
the lot by an irresponsible attendant. 

This particular unit was erected pri- 
marily for testing and experimental 
purposes. The management states that 
less than four or five units is not an 


allow 


over 


economic operation unless combined 
with an office building or other com- 
mercial use. Because of savings in high 
this 


economical 


labor costs, they believe 


will 


type of 
more 


garage prove 
than the conventional ramp, with sav- 


ings being reflected in parking rates. 


PROGRESS ON PHILADELPHIA’S 
WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKET 


Phila- 


delphia recently that satisfactory prog- 


Announcement was made in 
ress was being made in obtaining more 
unified thinking among the Dock Street 
produce merchants on the future of 
Philadelphia’s produce market. But it 
is still premature to predict that the 
present market site will be abandoned 
for a new one. 

J. Earle 
Street merchant and Chairman of the 
Dock Street Committee of the Greater 
Philadelphia-South Jersey Council, in 


Roberts, a prominent Dock 


making the announcement _ indicated 
that the Dock Street 
given serious thought to the fifth rec- 
ommendation of the Urban Land Insti- 
tute’s study 
chants to 


merchants have 


which advised the mer- 


themselves into a 
taking the 


steps toward establishing a new mar- 


organize 


legal entity for necessary 


ket by private enterprise. 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year, for students, and 
libraries; $25 for corporations, 
associations, public agencies, and 
their representatives: $100, Sus- 
taining membership, including 
iffiliation with Community Build- 
ers’ or Industrial Council. 


In Print 


Urban Redevelopment—A Tool of Re- 
construction. Regional Association of 
Cleveland. Cleveland 14, Ohio. 1951 
22 pp. 

To help explain the redevelopment 
job to be done in Cleveland, the Re- 
gional Association has published this 
brochure. It gives an account that is 
intended to inspire action. The account 
gives a review from published news- 
paper stories of what is taking place 
elsewhere. From the Pittsburgh story, 
the Chicago cooperation and the St. 
Louis progress, the Clevelander is sup- 
posed to find inspiration for taking up 
cudgels for his own community. The 
brochure lists a collection of tools for 
redevelopment, including legislation, 
with which the local job can be started. 
But there is one very important imple- 
ment for the task missing from this 
brochure. That missing cog is the in- 
spiration or the call to action on the 
part of the citizenry. Without that im- 
portant weapon, redevelopment in 
Cleveland has a long wait before it 


even begins to move toward reality. 


Arlington Looks Ahead. A Six-Year 
Improvement Program for Arlington 
County, Virginia. Arlington County 
Planning Commission, Court House, 
Arlington, Va. 1951. 96 pp. maps, 
charts, tables. 

The accomplishment represented by 
this published report is one of the finest 
studies of a community, planning-wise, 
that has been done. The Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Committee to the Planning Com- 
mission was handed this assignment as 
something it could do for the Planning 
Commision as an aid to its work. The 
six-year improvement program pre- 
sented to the County Board of Super- 
visors is the evidence of the thorough- 
ness, completeness and worthwhileness 
of the job that was done in collaborat- 
Plauning Commission. 
With this program, the County Board 
has a real program with which to work. 
Were one to look at the report, even 
casually, its quality is evident. This 
is apparent despite the blemish of the 
untortunate, amateurish cover. 


4) 41 
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Mobile Redevelopment, A Preliminary 
Report. Redevelopment Agency and 
Housing Board, Mobile, Alabama, 1951. 
76 pp. illus., plans, maps. 

A fresh style is always an attention 
getter whether the eye catching quality 
is in a dress or a report. By pointing 
to this report’s design, we call atten- 
tion to the use of the medium to tell a 
story. The praise of the presentation 
does not necessarily carry an endorse- 
ment of the quality of the planning. 








